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MILITARY  SECRET 

We  have  been  advised  by  Colonel  Bone  of  Malm- 
strom  Air  Force  Base  that  the  planned  Fly-In  on  May 
14  for  Montana  Pilots  has  been  cancelled. 

Colonel  Bone  expressed  his  regret  at  having  to 
cancel  this  program  due  to  unexpected  military  ac- 
tivities on  the  field  scheduled  for  that  time,  together 
with  Washington  “Legal  Eagles"  advising  them  that 
the  Air  Force  would  be  liable  in  event  of  any  accident 
occurring  to  a civilian  aircraft  visiting  the  Air  Base. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  existing  problems  can  be  solved 
and  that  our  Montana  pilots  may  have  an  opportunity 
to  fly  into  Malnvstrom  Air  Force  Base  to  view  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Air  Force  there  related  to  the  defense  of 
our  country. 

It  would  seem  that  a Fly-In  involving  two  or  three 
hundred  civil  aircraft  would  he  good  experience  for 
the  Air  Base  in  civil  defense  civil  aircraft  operations 
with  which  they  will  be  vitally  concerned  in  event  of 
enemy  attack.  A closer  liaison  between  civil  and  mili- 
tary civil  defense  operations  is  desirable. 


HELP— DON'T  HINDER 

It  has  been  noted  by  this  office  that  a serious  prob- 
lem exists;  that  is  the  problem  of  souvenir  hunting  and 
moving  of  aircraft  wreckage  at  the  scene  of  accidents.  I 
am  sure  we  will  realize  the  importance  of  the  information 
obtained  from  accident  investigations;  however,  much  of 
the  accuracy  of  these  investigations  depends  upon  view- 
ing all  of  the  wreckage  in  its  exact  location.  Many  people, 
in  trying  to  be  helpful,  will  move  some  wreckage  to  show 
it  to  an  investigator,  only  to  find  that  they  no  longer  re- 
member its  original  location  or  position.  This  not  only 
applies  to  the  curious,  but  to  volunteer  workers  as  well  It 
will  do  well  to  instruct  people  such  as  volunteer  fire  and 
rescue  departments,  civil  defense  personnel,  members  of 
the  sheriffs  office,  etc.  in  proper  procedure  in  handling 
security  at  an  accident  scene. 

The  prime  rule  to  remember  is  DO  NOT  REMOVE 
ANY  WRECKAGE  UNLESS  TO  ADMINISTER  FIRST 
AID  TO  THE  INJURED  OR  UNLESS  THE  WRECKAGE 
HAS  BEEN  RELEASED  BY  THE  FEDERAL  AVIATION 
AGENCY,  CIVIL  AERONAUTICS  BOARD,  OR  MON- 
TANA AERONAUTICS  COMMISSION  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES IN  CHARGE  OF  THE  INVESTIGATION  THESE 
ARE  THE  ONLY  AUTHORITIES  THAT  CAN  RELEASE 
THE  AIRCRAFT.  It  is  everyone’s  responsibility  to  see 
that  no  information  is  lost,  regardless  of  how  small,  from 
the  scene  of  the  accident. 

The  knowledge  gained  at  these  accident  investigations 
may  help  to  prevent  the  re-occurrence  of  similar  aircraft 
incidences  We  of  the  Montana  Aeronautics  Commission 
wish  to  solicit  everyone’s  help  in  this  endeavor. 


YOU  A BUSINESSMAN?  HOW  ABOUT  AN 
AIRPLANE?— COST? 

Suppose  you  could  use  an  airplane  to  very  good  ad- 
vantage in  your  business?  And  suppose  you  think  you  can- 
not afford  it?  Ever  investigate  the  tax  angle?  For  instance, 
the  Internal  Revenue  people  allow  you  to  use  a system  of 
“declining  balance,"  whereby  depreciation  can  be  taken 
at  the  rate  of  40%  the  first  year  and  during  the  succeeding 
years,  annual  depreciation  is  computed  at  40%  of  the  un- 
depreciated balance  (remaining  value  of  the  airplane) 
until  the  undepreciated  balance  equals  the  residual  value. 
This  method  permits  more  rapid  depreciation  during  the 
early  years  of  aircraft  ownership. 


FA  A ACTION  ON  FLYNN  CASE 

We  have  been  advised  that  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  has  placed  a Stop  Order  against  Mr.  John  Roger 
Flynn,  Great  Falls,  Montana,  which  will  prevent  him  from 
obtaining  any  type  airman  certificate  prior  to  April  8, 
1962.  This  action  is  a result  of  violations  of  the  Civil  Air 
Regulations  involved  in  his  accident  February  21,  1960, 
near  Helena. 


REPORT  FROM  M.P.A. 

We  are  all  looking  forward  to  the  Convention  at  Mis- 
soula May  27th-29th.  The  Missoula  hangar  is  looking  for 
a large  attendance.  Let’s  get  our  advance  registration 
monies  in  so  they  will  know  how  many  to  count  on.  The 
new  officers  of  the  Missoula  Hangar  are:  Mrs.  Jimmie 
Kuhn,  President;  Mrs.  Norma  Rossignol,  Vice-President; 
and  Mrs.  Elsie  Hartley,  Secretary-Treasurer.  With  this 
new  group  of  officers,  we  should  have  a good  "Western" 
Comrention. 

We  have  appointed  the  following  committees  and 
members  to  give  us  a report  at  our  business  session  May 
28th  at  1400  Elks  Club 
Legislative 

Gordon  Sands,  Chairman 
Frank  Wiley 
T.  E.  Uppinghouse 

Nominating 

Jack  Mahood,  Chairman 
C.  D.  Markel 
George  Heinrich 
1961  Convention  Location 
Howard  F,  Jeglum, 

Chairman 
Aileen  Gray 
Leonard  "Duke"  Fiscus 
Pilot  of  the  Year  Com. 

Harold  DeSilva,  Chairman 
Walter  G.  Bakke 
Miles  W.  White 


Fall  Fly-In  Committee 

Herb  Sammons,  Chairman 
Robert  Elliot 
Jay  Janey 

Public  Relations  & 
Membership 

Russell  H.  Lukens, 
Chairman 
Winifred  Lovelace 
Robert  W.  Crawford 

By-Laws  Committee 
Mitchel  J.  Etchart, 
Chairman 
Chauncy  Flynn 
Dr.  Clarence  H. 

Swanson,  Jr. 


Resolutions 

Curtis  E.  Fly,  Chairman 
Duane  R.  Wold 
Robert  Taylor 


Airport  Committee 

Marlin  Wagner,  Chairman 
C.  "Bill"  Bell 
Melvin  Lindgren 


I am  sure  that  any  of  these  people  would  like  to  hear 
from  you  concerning  their  specific  committee  and  you 
may  contact  them  during  their  committee  meeting,  one 
half  hour  before  the  business  session.  May  28th  at  the 
Elks  Club.  If  you  want  to  write  to  them  before,  send 
whatever  you  have  to  me  and  I will  disseminate  accord- 
ingly. 

We  are  running  over  400  paid  up  members  already  for 
this  year;  Great  Falls  being  the  largest  hangar  with  125 
and  Billings  next  with  51.  I am  sure  that  we  can  hit  500 
members  this  year.  Ask  your  friends  to  join.  The  State 
M.P.A.  office  would  be  happy  to  supply  membership  ap- 
plications to  anybody  that  wants  one. 

See  you  in  Missoula. 

Yours  for  safer  flying, 

Scott  Stanley,  President 
MONTANA  PILOTS’  ASSOC. 

P.  O.  Box  1172 
Great  Falls,  Montana 


I'LL  SCOOT  O'xa  K 
THE  WUS  THEN  PICK 

•,  up  cm  counsel. 
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NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE  AVIATION  OFFICIALS 

PURPOSE:— "To  foster  aviation  us  an  industry,  as  a mode  of  transportation  for  persons  and  property  and  as  an  arm  of  the  national 
defense;  to  join  with  the  Federal  Government  and  oilier  groups  in  research,  development,  and  advancement  of  aviation;  to  develop 
uniform  aviation  laws  and  regulations;  and  to  otherwise  encourage  co-operation  and  mutual  aid  among  the  several  states." 


WE  BREAK  500— WENATCHEE  9ELLIOT  F,E,'l> 
(KILOMETERS,  THAT  IS)!! 

(Published  in  Soaring  Magazine,  February,  1900) 

On  July  2,  1959,  I finally  realized  the  culmination  of 
a long  standing  personal  ambition,  namely  completion 
of  my  Diamond  C in  my  own  "back  yard."  Thus  it  had 
seemed  to  me  that  earning  all  of  my  legs  in  the  North- 
west might  help  to  draw  attention  to  the  excellent  soaring 
possibilities  here  in  Washington  as  well  as  to  reassure 
others  that  such  performances  can  probably  be  made  al- 
most anywhere  in  the  United  States  As  it  turned  out,  all 
three  legs  were  won  with  flights  starting  from  our  fav- 
orite Northwest  soaring  center  at  Fancher  Field,  Wenat- 
chee, Washington.  The  goal  leg  was  won  on  July  1,  1956 
with  a 203  mile  flight  in  the  Columbia  Basin  and  up  the 
Clearwater  River  east  of  Lewiston,  Idaho,  Diamond  al- 
titude was  gained  in  July,  1958,  with  a flight  to  22,760  feet 
in  the  Cascade  wave,  and  distance  was  finally  completed 
this  year  with  a 318  mile  flight  across  the  Bitterroot 
Mountains  to  Elliot  Field,  Clinton,  Montana  All  of  these 
flights  were  made  during  Pacific  Northwest  International 
Soaring  contests,  which  are  customarily  held  in  July  (after 
school  is  out)  and  do  not  imply  that  our  best  soaring  nec- 
essarily occurs  at  that  time  of  year.  Actually,  the  strong- 
est conditions  are  usually  somewhat  earlier. 

Excellent  soaring  conditions  are  among  the  many 
blessings  of  the  Pacific  Northwest — along  with  rolling 
wheat  fields,  Chinook  salmon,  mighty  rivers,  perpetually 
snowcapped  mountains,  and  breath-taking  scenery  These 
thermal  conditions  are  probably  not  as  strong  or  consist- 
ent as  Texas  and  Southern  California  boast  of,  but  they 
are  still  quite  good  This  is  shown  by  the  accomplishments 
of  the  early  birds,  Cloyd  Aartman,  Charles  McAllister, 
and  the  other  pioneers  back  in  the  30's  who  challenged  the 
then  existent  duration  and  distance  records  in  homemade 
primary  and  utility  type  gliders  without  benefit  of  vari- 
ometers or  other  fancy  instruments.  The  nine  Gold  C’s 
and  the  numerous  Diamond  goal  flights  which  have  been 
made  in  Washington  State  since  World  War  II  further 
bear  this  out.  Until  now.  Diamond  distance  has  been  an- 
other matter.  The  State  of  Washington  is  divided  down 
its  middle,  from  north  to  south,  by  the  Cascade  Mountains, 
and  the  excellent  soaring  is  on  the  arid  eastern  side  over 
the  Midwest — like  rolling  wheat  country  or  the  Columbia 
Basin.  The  western  side  of  the  State,  on  the  Pacific  Ocean 
side  of  the  Cascades  (where  Seattle,  the  Boeing  Airplane 
plant,  and  most  of  the  NW  soaring  pilots  are  unfortunately 
located)  has  a high  rainfall,  lots  of  low  clouds,  and  often 
stable  marine  air.  The  eastern  side,  the  area  drained  by 
the  Columbia  River,  is  perhaps  not  strictly  a desert  (cer- 
tainly we  don’t  advertise  it  that  way)  but  averages  less 
than  ten  inches  of  annual  rainfall.  All  agriculture  here 
depends  either  on  irrigation  or  on  dry  farming  techniques. 
Our  best  soaring  conditions  come  in  the  spring  and  early 
summer  when  cold  fronts  are  frequent.  After  a front 
pushes  across  the  mountains  into  the  Basin,  there  are  "su- 
per” soaring  conditions  for  several  days  with  1000  fpm 
thermals  and  lift-producing  high  cumulus  clouds  with 
bases  often  at  10,000  to  12,000  feet.  Then  the  air  mass 
warms  up,  there  is  no  longer  sufficient  moisture  to  form 
clouds,  everything  becomes  stable,  and  it  is  time  for  an- 
other front.  Fortunately,  these  seem  to  come  at  weekly 
intervals  during  this  part  of  the  year  (although  all  too 
often  on  Monday,  of  course!!).  By  late  summer,  the  fronts 
become  infrequent,  the  air  becomes  very  hot,  and  the 
soaring  is  usually  poor. 

The  nearly  flat  land  of  the  Columbia  Basin  is  laid 
out  in  section  lines,  which  makes  navigation  easy,  and 
there  are  unlimited  places  to  land.  In  the  dry  farming 
technique  used  for  growing  wheat  without  irrigation,  half 
of  the  land  is  allowed  to  lie  fallow  each  year  and  a crop 
is  planted  every  other  year.  The  result  is  that  the  country- 
side resembles  a giant  checker  board  with  half  of  the 
squares  green  and  the  others  plowed  and  harrowed  dirt. 
This  contract,  besides  being  pleasing  to  the  eye,  apparent- 
ly helps  thermals  to  form,  and  the  fallow  fields  supply 
dust  for  giant  "dust  devils"  which  are  sometimes  100  yards 
in  diameter  and  may  tower  two  miles  high— all  the  way 
to  cloud  base.  These  serve  both  as  a powerful  source  of 
lift,  since  each  is  the  core  of  a thermal,  and  as  a handy 
visual  indication  of  where  the  thermal  is. 

The  only  fly  in  the  ointment  so  far  as  this  idyllic  pic- 
ture is  concerned  is  that  the  Basin  is  limited  in  extent.  If 
one  goes  something  less  than  200  miles  in  any  direction, 
one  encounters  mountains.  To  the  west  are  the  Cascades, 
to  the  cast  the  Bitterroots  (a  northern  extension  of  the 
Rockies),  to  the  north  the  Canadian  border  (and  more 
mountains),  and  to  the  southeast  the  Blue  Mountains.  The 
Cascades,  at  least,  are  not  the  friendly  Southwest  type  of 
mountains  which  are  sure  producers  of  lift  but  are,  rather, 
cool,  heavily  forested,  tractless,  and  forbidding.  By  back- 
ing up  against  the  mountains  on  one  side,  it  is  just  pos- 
sible to  eke  out  Gold  C distance  (or  Diamond  goal)  Dia- 
mond distance  is  something  else,  however.  To  accomplish 
it  requires  flying  a triangle  (or  other  broken  course)  or 
else  crossing  one  of  the  above  mentioned  mountain  ranges. 
A route  across  the  Blue  Mountains  was  blazed  this  spring 
by  Joe  Robertson  and  Peter  Riedel  with  their  flights  from 
Richland  through  Boise,  Idaho,  during  the  CBSA  Memor- 
ial Day  contest.  Unfortunately,  this  is  not  far  enough  to 
constitute  Diamond  distance.  Starting  at  Wenatchee,  this 
same  route  to  the  southeast  over  the  Blues  to  Boise  would 
exceed  500  km  Alternately,  one  can  flv  due  east  from 
Wenatchee  past  Spokane,  Washington  and  Kellogg,  Idaho 
across  Mullan  Pass  and  the  higher  and  wider  Bitterroot 
Mountains  to  a point  slightly  beyond  Missoula,  Montana 

The  first  three  days  of  this  year's  Northwest  contest 
at  Wenatchee  were  marked  by  only  mediocre  weather, 
and  modest  goal  and  return  or  triangle  speed  tasks  were 
set  by  the  task  committee  (see  Pete  Bower's  article  in 
July  Soaring).  However,  a minor  cold  front  went  through 
Wednesday  night.  When  I arrived  at  Fancher  Field  Thurs- 
day  morning  worn  out  from  the  previous  several  days' 
flying  and  hoping  for  another  short  task  which  would  get 
everyone  back  early  for  a restful  session  of  hangar  flying 
the  place  was  already  a scene  of  feverish  activity,' Bob 
fisher,  the  Northwest's  Gold  C pilot  and  senior  member 


of  the  task  con^pUee,  had  decreed  an  open  day,  and  the 
competitors  were  sealing  barographs,  checking  cameras, 
and  searching  for  maps.  The  predicted  wind  was  10  to  12 
knots  and  Bob  opined  that  this  was  the  day  to  try  for 
Missoula  or  beyond.  Since  he  and  I were  running  neck 
an  neck  in  the  contest  scoring,  I had  little  choice  but  to 
reluctantly  follow  suit.  I also  remembered  that  it  was 
Bob  Fisher  who  had  planned  my  Diamond  goal  flight 
three  years  earlier,  picked  the  goal,  marked  my  map,  and 
shoved  me  on  my  way — maybe  it  really  was  a Diamond 
distance  day!  We  pitched  a coin  to  determine  who  would 
take  off  first,  and  Bob  won.  The  tow  pilot  was  instructed 
to  tow  to  Badger  Mountain  Lookout,  several  miles  north 
of  the  field,  on  the  theory  that  the  west  wind  should  pro- 
duce lift  on  the  ridge  north  of  the  lookout.  It  took  off  at 
10:05  A M in  my  Schweizer  1-21  behind  the  Seattle  Glider 
Council’s  PA-12  towplane  piloted  by  Clyde  Nofsinger, 
As  we  climbed  out  of  the  pattern,  I noted  that  Bob  was 
still  scratching  hard  on  the  ridge  so  released  (10:12)  at 
4000  asl  in  a big  termral  close  to  the  field.  I was  soon 
joined  by  Fisher  in  his  L-K  and  we  climed  to  the  top  at 
7,800  feet  and  set  off  on  course  to  the  east  at  10:26.  Cumu- 
lus clouds  were  forming  to  the  north  and  east  thirty  tc 
forty  miles  away  but  Wenatchee  was  in  a cloudless  hole 
making  the  going  uncertain.  High  cirrus  to  the  south  plus 
the  cross  wind  ruled  out  the  route  toward  Boise.  Setting 
out,  Fisher  and  I flew  side  by  side  several  hundred  yards 
apart,  which  seemed  like  good  strategy  for  finding  ther- 
mals. However,  it  soon  became  evident  that  Fisher  luck 
(or  skill?)  was  paying  off  again  as  he  appeared  to  be 
flying  in  rising  air  while  I was  sinking.  It  began  to  look 
doubtful,  in  fact,  whether  I would  reach  the  clouds.  Fif- 
teen miles  out  I was  down  low  and  had  to  stop  and  circle 
to  stay  up.  While  so  engaged  I heard  a deafening  roar  and 
looked  out  to  see  a Larson  AFB  Globemaster  banking 
away  from  a near  collision.  This  experience,  and  the  sight 
of  Fisher  vanishing  in  the  distance,  further  unnerved  me 
and  it  was  touch  and  go  for  awhile  to  remain  airborne 

A series  of  small  dust  devils  came  to  my  aid,  and  we 
eventually  reached  the  clouds.  One  hour  after  release  we 
were  45  miles  out  on  course  and  the  going  had  become 
easier  The  clouds  were  small  and  flattish  and  based  at 
only  about  8,000,  but  each  was  a consistent  producer  o! 
lift,  and  we  drove  along  at  a good  rate.  Although  achieved 
rates  of  climb  averaged  only  300  to  500  fpm  the  second 
hour  saw  almost  60  miles  slip  by  and  brought  us  to  the 
small  town  of  Harrington  with  its  distinctive  grain  ele- 
vators At  this  point  the  clouds  ended.  Ahead  was  an  omi- 
nous 30-mile  wide,  cloud-free  gap  filled  with  haze  or  dust 
This  gap  extended  to  the  town  of  Cheney  just  south  ol 
Spokane. 

We  set  sail  at  maximum  L/D  and  hoped  for  the  best 
When  the  clouds  were  finally  reached  and  safety  appeared 
within  grasp,  a tantalizing  and  frustrating  experience  en- 
sued. like  something  from  a bad  dream  The  first  cloud 
dissipated  as  it  was  approached,  So  did  the  second  and 
third.  By  then  I was  down  awkwardly  close  to  the  2,000 
foot  terrain,  out  of  gliding  distance  of  the  Spokane  air- 
ports, and  facing  the  prospect  of  landing  in  a farm  yard 
only  an  ignominous  140  miles  from  Wenatchee.  While 
picking  out  a landing  place,  a providential  thermal  came 
to  our  rescue,  we  climbed  back  to  cloud  base,  and  were 
on  our  way  again.  The  end  of  the  third  hour  showed  an- 
other fifty  miles  logged  and  Lake  Coeur  d’Alene  approach- 
ing. At  this  point  a decision  had  to  be  made.  Till  now 
the  flight  path  had  not  deviated  more  than  one  or  twe 
miles  from  the  airline  route  penciled  on  the  map  from 
Wenatchee  to  Kellogg.  Should  I stick  to  this  route,  detour 
north  to  the  town  of  Coeur  d’Alene  and  follow  the  high- 
way to  Kellogg,  or  should  I abandon  the  flight  entirely 
photograph  a turning  point,  and  try  for  a triangle?  Oh  tc 
know  what  Fisher  was  doing!  Cloud  base  had  not  in- 
creased as  I had  expected  and  there  was  a strong  tempta- 
tion to  take  the  latter  course,  since  at  this  point  it  was 
otherwise  necessary  to  abandon  the  safe  terrain  of  the 
Columbia  Basin  and  strike  out  into  the  forest  covered 
mountains.  Beyond  Coeur  d'Alene  the  highway  enters  a 
steep  canyon  and  there  is  literally  no  place  to  land  till  one 
reaches  Kellogg  and  its  airport,  which  is  built  on  mine 
trailings  (the  only  possible  place).  Otherwise  the  moun- 
tain sides  met  in  the  river  and  only  enough  space  has 
been  scraped  out  for  the  road  and  railway  to  ding  to. 
Mines  and  houses  are  in  many  cases  supported  on  stilts 
on  the  front  and  are  dug  into  the  hillside  on  the  rear.  From 
my  vantage  point  under  a cloud  by  the  lake  near  Rock- 
ford Bay  and  back  way  into  Kellogg  via  the  airline  route 
and  the  railroad  seemed  more  inviting  than  the  highway, 
and  several  meadows  and  fields  looked  like  possible  land- 
ing places,  so  the  decision  was  made  to  press  on  at  least 
to  Kellogg. 

Kellogg  was  passed  at  2 o'clock,  almost  200  miles  out, 
average  speed  50  mph.  I was  still  peering  ahead  hoping 
to  catch  up  with  Fisher,  but  in  vain.  He  was  not  under 
any  cloud  nor  was  he  sitting  on  the  Kellogg  Airport,  He 
must  be  far  ahead!  At  about  this  point  tne  going  got 
tougher.  Cloub  base  was  still  only  about  8,000  feet  (I  had 
hoped  for  10.000  to  12,000  over  the  7,000  foot  mountains), 
lift  was  also  weaker  than  over  the  flat  country,  and  the 
clouds  were  already  showing  signs  of  dissipating.  I had 
moved  over  to  the  north  side  of  the  valley  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  uplift  from  the  southwest  wind.  Despite 
the  declining  conditions,  it  was  tempting  to  go  up  to  the 
pass  20  miles  beyond,  see  what  the  country  on  the  other 
side  looked  like  and  then  return  to  Kellogg'  if  it  appeared 
too  formidable.  At  this  point  I pulled  what  could  have 
been  a costly  "boo-boo."  Coasting  up  the  edge  of  the  val- 
ley I mistook  the  small  mining  town  of  Wallace  for  the 
similar  town  of  Mullan.  The  sectional  chart  showed  a road 
and  railroad  leading  out  of  Mullan  up  over  Mullan  Pass. 
So  I followed  a road  and  railroad  (inv  Cook  compass  had 
slopped  working— probably  clogged  with  Columbia  Basin 
dust).  Unfortunately  my  road  and  railroad  led  to  a mine' 
£ had  resolved  to  turn  back  to  Kellogg  if  we  got  below 
7,000  feet  By  the  time  I realized  my  embarrassing  mistake 
in  navigation,  I was  down  to  this  altitude.  I scratched 
around  for  some  minutes  over  a bare  mountain  side  and 
lost  more  altitude,  then  turned  back— and  ran  into  1,000 
fpm  sink.  We  were  soon  below  5,000,  Kellogg  (elevation 


2.300)  was  out  of  sight  and  reach  ove^pteen  miles  down 
the  valley,  and  there  was  no  place  to  land.  I felt  very 
foolish  and  fervently  wished  I hadn't  followed  Fisher  into 
this  venture!  However,  there  was  nothing  to  do  but 
scratch  around  and  hope  for  the  best.  Finally,  we  got  up 
again  (or  I wouldn't  be  writing  this  story),  and  the  last 
thremal  was  so  friendly  that  it  seemed  unsporting  not  to 
go  on  u p and  have  a look  at  the  pass 

At  3 o’clock  we  were  over  Mullan  Pass,  having  cov- 
ered only  twenty  miles  in  the  preceding  hour.  Here  the 
course  turned  southeast  and  followed  Highway  10  and 
the  valley  of  the  St  Regis  and  Clark  Fork  Rivers  to  Mis- 
soula. Before  take-off  I had  talked  with  Paul  Loudon,  an 
old  time  Spokane  soaring  pilot,  who  now  flies  fire  patrol 
in  this  area  for  the  Forest  Service  He  reported  that  there 
was  no  place  to  land  until  one  reached  some  meadows  near 
St  Regis,  30  miles  beyond  Kellogg  He  may  well  be  right, 
but  from  where  I sat  I could  see  what  appeared  to  be  a 
clearing  or  large  meadow  only  about  15  miles  away  near 
the  tiny  town  of  Haugan.  While  it  is  difficult  to  size  up 
a field  from  15  miles  distance,  the  reassuring  sight  and  a 
good  thermal  right  over  the  pass  which  took  us  to  9,500 
feet  (the  best  altitude  yet)  inspired  confidence,  and  we 
pressed  on.  By  now  thoughts  of  achieving  optimum  speed 
were  forgotten  and  the  strategy,  as  since  first  entering 
the  mountains,  was  to  stay  high  and  glide  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. The  meadow  at  Haugan,  which  was  crossed  by  a 
road  and  looked  very  landable  indeed,  was  passed  with 
good  altitude.  Just  beyond  St.  Regis,  whose  fields  looked 
very  small,  the  last  cloud  lift  of  the  day  was  encountered 
for  a slow  climb  to  10,000  feet  (high  spot  of  the  trip)  un- 
der a little  wispy  patch  of  cloud  of  the  type  one  would 
normally  ignore.'  The  emergency  field  at  Superior  was 
now  in  range  and  we  continued  on  along  the  crest  of  the 
heavily  forested  7,000-foot  mountain  ridge  on  the  north 
side  of  the  valley,  gradually  sinking  lower,  and  stopping 
occasionally  to  circle  where  valleys  funneled  the  wind 
up  the  mountain  side  or  where  a buttress  protruded  into 
the  valley.  It  was  growing  late  and  all  thought  of  Diamond 
distance  had  been  abandoned.  Now  it  was  just  a matter 
of  working  for  contest  points  and  trying  to  overtake  Fish- 
er. As  I continued  along  the  ridge,  getting  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  trees  and  rocks  along  the  crest,  I en- 
joyed a fine  view  down  into  the  valleys  on  both  sides  The 
lift  was  almost  purely  of  the  slope  variety,  and  was  found 
only  along  the  crest — if  one  stopped  to  circle,  one  prompt- 
ly drifted  out  of  the  lift.  In  this  way  I passed  just  below 
a Forest  Service  fire  lookout  and  wondered  what  he 
thought.  We  were  too  busy  dodging  rocks  and  trees  to 
wave.  About  this  time  Missoula  airport  became  visible 
over  the  ridge  far  down  the  valley  and  I began  to  hope 
that  I just  might  be  able  to  reach'd— although  not  quite 
500  km  from  Wenatchee,  it  looked  so  much  more  inviting 
than  anything  where  I was.  The  lift  continued  and,  stay- 
ing over  the  mountains,  I approached  Missoula.  At  this 
point  I received  a rude  shock  as  I looked  at  the  country 
ahead  and  unfolded  the  Butte  sectional.  The  land  didn't 
flatten  out  to  the  east  of  Missoula  as  I had  thought.  In- 
stead, the  highway  vanished  into  another  and  narrower 
canyon,  and  the  next  landing  strip,  in  the  canyon  at  Drum- 
mond, was  over  40  miles  beyond  Missoula  The  Missoula 
airport  looked  even  more  inviting,  but  hopes  of  Diamond 
distance  had  begun  to  cautiously  re-emerge.  We  were  too 
close  to  give  up. 

East  of  Missoula  the  mountains  were  surmounted  by 
a thick  layer  of  cloud  the  west  edge  of  which  hinted  of 
a lenticular  build  up  (Missoula  radio  called  them  cirrus, 
they  probably  were).  We  gained  all  the  altitude  possible 
and  glided  out  over  the  city,  hoping  for  wave  lift.  None 
was  found  so  a session  of  slope  soaring  followed  on  the 
side  of  a TV  antenna-topped  hill  by  the  entrance  to  the 
canyon  on  the  east  side  of  town.  The  object  was  to  climb 
high  enough  to  look  over  the  top  and  see  if  there  was  any 
place  to  land  further  on  since  only  another  10  miles  was 
needed.  We  finally  topped  the  hill  at  7,000  and  saw  some 
narrow  fields  of  alfalfa  by  the  highway  ahead  which 
looked  like  possible  landing  places,  so  we  pressed  cautious- 
ly on.  By  now  we  were  under  the  cloud  deck,  it  was  grow- 
ing dark  (particuarly  when  viewed  through  prescription- 
ground  sun  glasses),  and  the  effect  was  much  like  flying 
up  a gloomy  tunnel  However,  the  lift  continued  and  there 
were  even  a few  thermals.  Twenty  miles  after  entering 
the  canyon  we  rounded  a bend  at  6,500  feet — and  found  a 
mile-long  airport  beside  the  highway  and  river  below! 
Not  only  that,  but  at  one  end  was  a brightly  lighted  road 
house  which  promised  all  the  necessities  of  life.  This 
seemed  too  good  to  be  true,  and  1 could  scarcely  believe 
my  incredibly  good  luck.  A bolder  pilot  might  have  con- 
verted the  remaining  altitude  into  another  ten  or  fifteen 
miles  of  distance  and  have  chanced  a landing  in  some  tiny 
field.  Bob  Fisher  might  be  ten  or  forty  miles  ahead,  but 
for  me  this  was  the  place.  I checked  twice  to  make  sure 
my  eyes  were  not  deceiving  me,  then  opened  all  six  spoil- 
ers and  dropped  down.  I made  a high  speed  pass  over  the 
lodge  and  rocked  the  control  stick  from  side  to  side  to 
make  the  emtal  wings  “oil  can"  and  bring  some  witnesses 
running,  pulled  up  and  touched  down  at  6:33  P.M.  (7:33 
local  time,  8 hours  and  28  minutes  after  take-off  and  328 
miles  from  Wenatchee  (via  Kellogg)  or  318  airline  miles 
distance).  Mr  Elliot,  genial  proprietor  of  Rock  Creek 
Lodge,  brought  his  car  to  help  move  the  ship  to  the  tie 
down  area  and  advised  me  that  I had  landed  on  Elliot 
Field,  a recently  completed  Montana  State  Areonautics 
emergency  strip,  to  new  to  show  on  the  sectional  charts. 
And  where  had  Fisher  been  al  this  time?  He  had  flown 
to  Coeur  d'Alene,  disliked  what  he  saw  ahead,  and  turned 
back. 

After  slacking  my  thirst  and  consuming  a T-bone 
steak,  I reflected  on  the  lessons  one  might  draw  from  the 
flight.  Obviously  the  true  heros  had  been  the  superb  1-21 
(which  got  there  despite  the  pilot’s  mistakes  and  fully 
justified  the  Schweizer  theory  of  total  performance)  and 
my  wife,  Elisabeth,  who  arrived  at  2 A M.  the  next  morn- 
ing with  the  trailer  for  the  400-mile  drive  back  to  Wenat- 
chee. The  flight  showed  again  that  long  distances  can 
often  be  made  under  fairly  mediocre  conditions  and  also 
that  one  shouldn’t  give  up  loo  soon.  A similar  flight  should 
be  possible  almost  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 


A few  week^pter  a friend  and  1 were  winging  east 
over  this  same  route  via  Northwest  Airlines  and  I had 
to  agree,  as  we  surveyed  the  mountains  and  forest  below, 
that  anyone  who  would  fly  a glider  over  this  country  has 
rocks  in  his  head!  If  one  lives  in  Washington  it  is  probably 
easier,  and  certainly  less  nerve  racking,  to  make  Diamond 
distance  by  a triangle  flight  over  the  Basin  than  by  cross- 
ing the  rugged,  forested  Bitterroots  But  if  anyone  wants 
to  try  this  route,  the  scenery  is  superb  and  Elliot  Field 
and  Rock  Creek  Lodge  are  certainly  pleasant  places  to  aim 
for! 


FROM  THE  AIRPORT  DIVISION 

Airport  construction  or  improvement  projects  are  un- 
derway at  several  locations  in  Montana.  All  pilots  are 
urged  to  use  caution  while  operating  in  or  around  these 
airports  and  are  advised  to  inquire  ahead  of  time  when 
planning  a trip  to  one  of  the  fields  under  construction. 

MALTA:  A new  paved  runway  under  construction. 

DILLON:  A new  paved  runway  under  construction. 

CHESTER:  A new  paved  runway  under  construc- 
tion. 

COLUMBUS:  A new  paved  runway  under  construc- 
tion. 

BRIDGER  A new  stabilized  turf  runway  under  con- 
struction 

SUPERIOR  A new  stabilized  turf  runway  under 
construction 

TIBER  DAM  A new  turf  runway  under  construc- 
tion 

WHITE  SULPHUR  SPRINGS  A new  stabilized 
turf  runway  under  construction 

CANYON  FERRY:  A new  stabilized  turf  runway 
under  construction. 

BABB:  A new  stabilized  turf  runway  under  con- 
struction. 

MEADOW  CREEK:  Runway  extension  project  un- 
der way.  The  field  will  be  closed  from  May  4 through  May 
15.  Due  to  weather  conditions,  this  period  may  be  extend- 
ed. All  pilots  are  urged  to  check  with  the  Montana  Aero- 
nautics Commission  or  the  United  States  Forest  Service 
on  field  condition. 


MAY  15 

OFFICIAL  SUNRISE — 1:54  A M 
OFFICIAL  SUNSET— 7:55  P.M. 


LOW  COST  AIRBORNE  DISTANCE  MEASURING 
EQUIPMENT  WILL  SOON  BE  AVAILABLE 
FOR  LIGHT  AIRCRAFT 

Small,  light  weight  and  low  cost  airborne  distance 
measuring  equipment  (DMA)  will  soon  be  available  for 
light  aircraft,  according  to  a report  on  the  progress  of  the 
development  of  such  equipment  issued  by  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency. 

The  progress  report,  submited  by  the  National  Aero- 
nautical Radio  Corporation  (NARCO)  of  Fort  Washing- 
ton, Pennsylvania,  is  being  distributed  by  the  FAA’s  Bu- 
reau of  Research  and  Development  to  established  manu- 
facturers of  aviation  electronic  equipment  and  other  in- 
terested parties  who  have  requested  information  on  the 
program 

The  report  disclosed  that  substantial  progress  has 
been  made  on  development  of  distance  measuring  equip- 
ment (DME)  that  will  be  within  the  means  of  private 
plane  owners.  The  equipment  will  be  light-weight,  low 
cost,  and  will  place  a low  dram  on  the  aircraft  electrical 
system. 

Delivery  of  the  first  complete  unit  of  the  DME  for 
general  aviation,  which  comprises  more  than  90  percent 
of  all  non-military  aircraft,  is  expected  by  FAA's  Bureau 
of  Research  and  Development  by  September,  1960.  Nine- 
teen other  units  are  scheduled  'for  delivery  soon  there- 
after. After  the  equipment  has  been  tested  and  pro- 
nounced acceptable,  models  will  be  made  available  to 
manufacturers  engaged  in  building  comparable  equip- 
ment, in  accordance  with  verbal  commitments  made  by 
the  FAA. 

The  distance  measuring  equipment  consists  of  a radio 
device  which  transmits  electronic  pulses  automatically 
and  continuously  to  a ground  station.  The  ground  station 
responds  with  signals  which,  when  translated  by  the  air- 
borne device,  gives  the  pilot  his  distance  from  the  station. 


REVOLUTIONARY  CONCEPT  FOR  PASSENGER 
HANDLING  AT  NEW  AIRPORT 

In  the  initial  planning  of  the  airport,  it  became  ap- 
parent that  to  provide  the  number  of  gate  positions  which 
will  ultimately  be  required,  the  walking  distances  be- 
tween a central  terminal  through  “fingers"  would  be- 
come intolerable.  In  order  to  accommodate  an  ultimate 
parking  apron  capable  of  holding  90  large  aircraft 
simultaneously,  the  architects  and  engineers  for  the  air- 
port developed  the  “mobile  lounge"  so  that  the  maximum 
walking  distance  for  passengers  will  never  exceed  a few 
hundred  feet. 

The  “mobile  lounge”  is  envisioned  as  a vehicle  ap- 
proximately 60  feet  long  and  15  feet  wide  providing  for 
the  loading  of  passengers  at  the  second  level  of  a ter- 
minal building  and  unloading  the  passengers  into  aircraft 
at  the  floor  level  of  the  plane.  The  vehicle  would  operate 
like  a ferry  boat  being  driven  from  either  end 

The  lounge  will  provide  for  seating  up  to  80  passen- 
gers in  comfort  and  render  unnecessary  the  long  walks 
required  at  most  of  today’s  terminals. 

The  vehicle  is  economically  feasible  in  that  it  eli- 
minates the  need  for  fingers  now  in  wide  use  at  many 
airports  and  for  separate  departure  lounges.  Airline  pro- 
cedures become  simpler  in  that  the  passenger  checks  in 
at  the  airline  counter  and  merely  proceeds  across  the 
waiting  room  to  the  mobile  lounge  from  which  point 
he  is  transported  to  the  airplane  located  on  an  isolated 
apron. 


NORMAN  E.  LIEBERG  ACCEPTS  POSITION  WITH 
MONTANA  AERONAUTICS  COMMISSION 

Norman  E Lieberg  of  Helena  has  accepted  a position 
as  administrator  of  aviation  training  and  safety  for  the 
Montana  Aeronautics  Commission.  He  assumed  his  new 
duties  with  the  Commission  on  May  1. 

Mr.  Lieberg  has  a broad  background  of  aviation  ex- 
perience. He  was  born  in  Helena  and  graduated  from  the 
Helena  High  School  in  1937.  He  attended  several  colleges, 
including  Montana  State  College,  the  College  of  Seattle 
and  Texas  Christian  University,  during  which  time  he 
took  flight  training  under  the  Civilian  Pilot  Training  Pro- 
gram. Mr.  Lieberg  has  been  a pilot  since  1937.  He  has  held 
various  aviation  positions,  including  employment  with  the 
Boeing  Aircraft  and  the  Helena  Aeronautics  School,  and 
including  serving  in  the  Navy  during  World  War  II.  He 
has  been  active  in  the  Navy  Reserve  since  that  time,  hold- 
ing the  present  rank  of  Lieutenant  Commander  in  the 
Naval  Reserve. 

Lieberg  has  been  engaged  in  civilian  flying  activities 
since  World  War  11,  being  employed  as  a pilot  with  Don- 
aldson Company  in  Plentywood  on  crop  spraying  opera- 
tions, flight  instructor  and  charter  flying,  Lieberg  was  a 
flight  instructor  for  Montana  Skyways  in  Helena  on  con- 
tract flying;  he  was  employed  as  an  executive  pilot  for 
the  McKinnon-Decker  Company  for  several  years  and  has 
been  employed  by  the  Builders  Supply  Company  of  Hel- 
ena since  1953  as  sales  manager  covering  the  territories 
served  by  that  company  by  air. 

Lieberg  has  a total  flying  time  of  8,900  hours.  He  holds 
an  FAA  commercial  certificate  with  single  and  multi-en- 
gine ratings;  he  holds  an  FAA  instrument  instructors  rat- 
ing, and  in  military  service  he  had  several  hundred  hours 
of  jet  aircraft  pilot  experience 

Aviation  duties  which  will  be  assigned  to  Mr.  Lieberg 
by  the  Commission  will  include  a program  of  assistance 
to  flight  operators  in  setting  up  curriculums  for  instru- 
ment courses,  and  the  development  of  the  Flight  Safety 
Foundation  Aviation  Safety  Program  for  Montana,  to- 
gether with  aircraft  accident  investigation  work. 

Lieberg  is  married  and  has  three  children.  He  will 
live  in  Helena  and  will  be  associated  with  the  Montana 
Aeronautics  Commission  at  the  Helena  Airport.  He  is  well 
known  throughout  the  State  and  he  will  be  meeting  many 
aviation  people  in  Montana  in  his  new  capacity  as  a rep- 
resentative of  the  Montana  Aeronautics  Commission 


LOCKHEED  FLIGHT  TESTS  FIRST  QF-I04 

Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation  is  test  flying  the  first 
of  twenty-four  F-104  A Starfighters  scheduled  for  conver- 
sion into  mach  2 target  drones.  The  QF-104s  have  a pilot 
abroad  during  initial  testing.  Unmanned  flights  are  slated 
for  November  at  Eglin  Air  Force  Base.  The  drones  will 
be  used  to  test  surface-to-air  defense  missiles  through 
electronic  and  photographic  scoring. 


SIKORSKY  VISUALIZES  HELICOPTER 
‘ MOBILE  LOUNGES” 

A combination  of  helicopters  and  the  mobile  lounge 
concept  is  visualized  by  Igor  I.  Sikorsky.  He  cited  several 
applications  of  how  the  helicopter  and  airplane  can  work 
together  in  the  second  Lester  D.  Gardner  lecture  at  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology  Thursday. 

Sikorsky  proposed  carrying  passenger  pods  from  the 
heart  of  a city  to  the  end  of  a runway  for  quick  transfer 
to  a long-range  jet  airliner.  The  procedure  would  be  re- 
versed upon  arrival  at  destination.  Sikorsky  also  visual- 
ized a 24-passenger  jet  airliner,  possibly  a supersonic  one, 
lifted  from  a rooftop  in  a city  to  altitude  by  a flying  crane 
and  then  launched  in  air  At  destination  the  procedure 
would  be  reversed  and  the  plane  would  be  lowered  by  the 
crane.  He  said  this  would  permit  one  hour  twenty  minute 
trips  from  the  heart  of  New  York  to  the  heart  of  Chicago 


ANNUAL  ^ING  FARMERS’  CONVENTION 
HELENA.  MONTANA 
May  21.  I960 

Arnold  Sorenson,  President  of  the  Flying  Farmers' 
and  Ranchers'  Association  of  Montana  has  contacted  the 
Montana  Aeronautics  Commission  advising  us  of  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Montana  Flying  Farmers’  that  is 
scheduled  to  bo  held  in  Helena  on  May  21.  1960 

The  program  will  include  registration  on  Saturday 
morning  at  the  Morrison  Flying  Service  office.  Transpor- 
tation will  be  furnished  to  the  Holiday  Motel  where  lunch 
will  be  served  Immediately  after  lunch  a business  session 
is  scheduled,  followed  by  an  aviation  program  which  will 
include  a panel  of  representatives  of  various  aviation 
groups  and  agencies  in  Montana.  The  entertainment  pro- 
gram will  include  a train  ride,  a tour  of  the  historical  mu- 
seum and  historical  points  in  Helena,  together  with  a dis- 
play of  new  types  of  civil  aircraft,  including  the  Helio- 
Carrier  and  the  Umbaugh. 


AIRPORT  NOTES 
TURF  STRIP  MAINTENANCE 

During  1959,  quite  a few  Airport  Managers  found 
their  airports  comparatively  rough  with  summer  rolling 
ineffective  in  combating  this  trouble.  The  winter  freeze 
and  thawing  heaves  the  grass  plants  out  of  the  soil  and 
leaves  an  irregular  surface.  The  best  time  to  eliminate 
this  trouble  is  in  the  spring  when  rolling  smoothes  the 
surface  and  depresses  the  heaved  plants  back  into  the  soil 
where  their  roots  will  develop  more  rapidly  and  summer 
wind  erosion  is  reduced  to  a minimum. 

This  rolling  should  be  done  as  early  in  the  spring  as 
it  is  feasible  to  operate  the  rollers,  but  not  before  the  end 
of  the  period  when  freezing  is  likely  to  recur  and  result 
in  further  heaving.  Satisfactory  results  can  be  obtained 
from  rolling  when  the  soil  is  moderately  moist  but  not 
when  it  is  wet  and  soggy.  Rolling  should  be  accomplished 
if  possible  after  repairing,  refertilizing,  and  reseeding  op- 
erations. This  rolling  may  be  done  with  rollers  of  the  type 
used  on  farms  or  on  golf  courses.  It  is  not  desirable  to  use 
the  heavy  rollers  commonly  used  in  road  work.  Sandy 
soils  can  be  compacted  satisfactorily  by  use  of  flat  wheels 
or  corrugated  rollers  weighing  60  to  90  pounds  per  lineal 
foot,  but  most  clay  soils  require  a heavier  roller  such  as 
corrugated  pipe  filled  with  concrete,  cultipaker,  pneu- 
matic, or  similar  equipment. 


FOR  SALE — Acronca  Champion  9(1  H.P.  Continental.  645  hours 
on  engine.  60  hours  STOH.  Fabric,  tires,  glass  good.  Two  addi- 
tional wing  tanks.  Nice  red  and  cream.  Brand  new  periodic 
Price  $1,700.  Floor  carpet.  Write  Peter  Rotheisler,  Box  732. 
Wolf  Point,  Montana,  or  call  370-J. 

FOR  SALE— 1947  Navlon  205  H P.  $5,600.  New  meUl  prop  and 
spinner.  New  Narco  12  channel  VHF-3.  Palo  Alto  speed  tall. 
Andrew  Campros,  Box  222,  Chester,  Montana. 

FOR  SALE — 172  H P.  McCulloch  engine  with  prop  hub.  Ap- 
prox. 10  hours  on  engine.  Will  sell  for  best  offer.  Vernon  Uhr- 
nanimer,  Box  63,  Coram,  Montana. 

FOR  SALE — 450  Sterman  National  Hi  Lift:  Zero  time  engine 
and  prop.  200  gal  combination  hopper.  Piekcl  Sr.  Pump  and 
brake.  Pickel  on  off  back  suction  valve.  Vencir  pilot  stop  con- 
trol. Dump  valve.  B.T,  wheels  and  brakes.  Automotive  cylind- 
ers. New  tires,  Trailing  edge  booms.  This  entire  unit  in  new 
condition,  has  only  4 hours  time  since  built  up.  Always  hangared. 
Price  $9,750.  Also  one  stock  450  Sterman  zero  time  engine  large 
tank  recent  rebuilt  and  recovered.  Your  choice  of  three.  Boles 
Aviation  Service,  Hardin.  Montana. 

FOR  SALE — 1946  Luscomb  8-A.  Just  annualed.  Good  shape. 
$1,050.  E.  R.  Bradley.  Box  976,  Livingston.  Montana. 

FOR  SALE — Cessna  120.  1,000  hours  total  time,  120  since  major 
overhaul.  Brand  new  wing  covers,  new  glass  ail  around.  New 
metal  prop,  new  interior,  fresh  periodic.  Perfect  shape.  Price 
$2,375.  Henry  F.  Mcinc,  Dillon,  Montana.  Phone  MU  3-2525. 
FOR  SALE— 1953  135  Tri  Pacer.  1,100  hours  total  time,  100  hours 
since  major.  New  windshield,  new  tires,  Narco  Superhomer.  Di- 
rectional Gyro,  turn  and  bank  clock.  Exceptionally  clean  inside 
and  out.  Licensed  to  January  1961,  $3,750.  Will  trade  on  Cessna 
180  needing  major.  Also  Bonanza  parts  for  sale.  Henry  F.  Mclne, 
Dillon,  Montana.  Phone  MU  3-2525. 

FOR  SAI.F — 1959  Cessna  175,  full  panel,  6 cyln  primer,  420 
hours  total  time,  licensed  to  February  1961.  Very  clean,  one 
owner.  A.  W.  Gray.  Box  1853,  Billings,  Montanan. 

NOTICE — Glacier  View  Skyways,  managed  by  Jack  Archibald, 
has  just  opened  for  business  at  the  Flathead  County  Airport, 
Kalispell,  Montana.  Services  offered  will  include  fuel  and  serv- 
ice facilities,  hangar  storage,  aircraft  and  engine  repair,  flight 
instructions  and  charter.  Mailing  address,  Box  252,  Kalispell 
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